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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IX. JOSHUA, THE SUCCESSOR OF MOSES 



PROFESSOR I. G. MATTHEWS 
McMaster University, Toronto, Can. 



Joshua, Israel's New Leader: Joshua iii-ii 1 

i. CRITICAL 

The book of Joshua is the completion of the Pentateuch. The opening 
word, "and," implies a backward glance to the last sentence of Deuter- 
onomy. The altar at Shechem (8 : 30-35) ; the warfare of the two and a half 
tribes (vs. 13); the distribution of the land (vss. 13-21); the Levitical cities 
(vs. 20) ; the Cities of Refuge (vs. 21), and the burial of the bones of Joseph 
(24:32) are but the replies to the commands, the solutions to the problems, 
and the fulfilments of promises which are recorded in the five earlier books. 
The book is the sequel of the Pentateuch, and with the others is vitally 
connected in a literary and historical unit, fitly designated the Hexateuch. 

The book itself contains no claim as to authorship. Hebrew tradition 
ascribed it to Joshua, but historical statements, such as 15:13, 63; 19:47, 
are of later date, and the title indicates not the author but the hero. The 
literary problem is here the same as in the Pentateuch. The use of com- 
posite sources and frequent reworking by well-known schools most intel- 
ligibly explains its perplexities. The crossing of the Jordan, for example, 
presents a blending of two divergent traditions. (Cf. 3:17; 4:1, with 
4:10, 8, 9; or study the capture of Hebron and Debir, 10 : 36-38, where the 
cities and all therein are completely destroyed, and compare with 14:12; 
15 : 13-19, where the cities are populous and have to be captured by Caleb.) 
These and many similar features witness for the ancient Semitic method 
of history-writing, namely, compiling the available material side by side 
and dovetailing it as best possible, e. g., Tatian's Diatessaron. 

It is agreed that a late rendering of the prophetic narratives JE forms 
the general groundwork of the book. A comparison of Judg. 1 : 2-36, in 
which the early Judean narrative presents the conquest of Canaan, with 
the story of the same conquest as told in Josh. 6:1-12, emphatically pro- 
claims that the Judges story is early and the Joshua story late. In Judges 
we see the actual course of history, a slow, laborious struggle for possession 
■ International Sunday-School Lesson for October 6, 1907. 
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only partially gained. In Joshua facts are idealized; there is a lack of 
true historic perspective, and the halo of the passing centuries has gathered 
around the story. That Judges traces the actual course of events the more 
carefully is hinted by certain passages in Joshua, as 13:13; 15:63; 16:10; 
17:12, which have not the same glow as 10:28-43; 11:10-23. 

With JE the demarkation of the individual sources is difficult — as a 
background, the Deuteronomic author, a moralist rather than a historian, 
has left many distinct traces. He, conversant with the evils arising from 
contact with Canaan, posits as a religious dogma the necessity of the 
destruction of these people who so corrupted Jehovah-worship. Hence 
the slaughter of the Canaanites (10 : 33, 39 ; 16 : 10, etc.) which is in strictest 
accord with Deut. 20:10-14. The priestly school in due time added to 
the story features of special moment to themselves, e. g., Passover (5 : 10- 
12), division of land (13:15 — 14:5; 15:1-13), refuge and Levitical cities 
(15:20, 21). 

Thus the book written and edited long after the occurrences gives not 
so much history as a religious interpretation of the same. The book, 
though slightly appreciated because of long boundary lists and revolting 
atrocities, yet enshrines traditions, which, while reworked in an idealistic 
glow, are the media of a conviction which rings true on the great doctrines 
of the supremacy of Jehovah, and the need of the absolute loyalty of his 
people to him. Viewed in this light we have a mighty sermon on great 
religious principles, of which the boundary lists and atrocities are but the 
tedious and overdrawn illustrations of the preacher. 

As for the literary sources of Josh. 1 : i-n, we may accept vss. 1, 2, 10, 
11 as late Ephraimitic, and vss. 3-9 as belonging to D. The study of the 
following passages is conclusive of the Deuteronomic influence: vss. 3, 
4 (cf. Deut. 11:24); 1:5 (cf. Deut. 7:24; 4:9; 6:2; 16:13; I 7 :I 9> 3 I; 8); 
vss. 6-9 (cf. Deut. 7:7, 23). 

H. EXPOSITORY 

The great Law-Giver is gone but the hosts of Jehovah are not wanting 
a leader. Joshua is not an unknown quantity. Trained in the schools 
of Egypt and the desert; a leader against Amalek (Exod. 17:6-13); the 
companion of Moses on the Mount (Exod. 24:13); trained in religious 
functions (Exod. 33:11); confident and loyal, he is a fit man to bear the 
divine commission at a crucial time. He has, and not without appro- 
priateness, been compared with such men as Cromwell and Garibaldi. 

The new leader takes up an old mission and is to be honored and 
accredited by a signal initial service (vs. 2). The promises of God made 
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to one generation fall due in the succeeding (vs. 3). The promise referred 
to is found in Deut. 11:24, which is rendered freely. The boundaries, as 
in vs. 4, are not well ordered. With the help of the Greek and a warranted 
textual change we may read, "from the desert to this Lebanon, and from 
.... the Euphrates to the sea." This gives plain boundaries for south, 
north, east, and west. "As I was with Moses" (vs. 4) is a keynote to 
the promise to Joshua. Note that there are certain similarities and coin- 
cidences in the narratives concerning these two men. The same promise 
is made to both. Moses has a vision of the burning bush (Exod. 3:2) at 
the beginning of his ministry; Joshua meets the angel of the host (Josh. 
5:15); both stand on holy ground (Exod. 3:5; Josh. 5:15); both lead the 
people between the walls of water (Exod. 14:15-21; Josh. 3, 4); the ark 
is the sign for both men and with both Jehovah speaks. Thus the author 
shows that Joshua is in many features the not unworthy successor of Moses. 
Yet, though victory is promised in the divine name, personal courage and 
vigor is insisted on (vss. 6, 7, 9). Human activities are always the channels 
through which divine victories flow. The appeal made to the Book of 
the Law (vs. 8) seems to refer to the farewell injunctions of Moses (Deut., 
chap. 27). This is called "the Book of the Law" in Deut. 29:21. It was 
not till after 621 b. c. that religious leaders made such an appeal (cf. 
I Kings 22:8-13). Earlier prophets made their appeals to the general 
consciousness of the Tightness of their message. Ps. 1:3 quotes from this 
verse. Preparation of the people (vss. 10, n, and again, 3:5) is as neces- 
sary as Joshua's courage in order that the plans of Jehovah may come to 
full fruition. 

in. APPLICATION 

1. For every crisis in every age God has his leaders. Moses dies, then 
Joshua is called; the general falls, a lieutenant steps from the ranks and 
leads to victory; a president is shot down, a vice-president with distinguished 
ability fills the breach; a pastor, a great leader on whom the people lean, 
is taken, somewhere God has a man in readiness for the carrying-on of 
his work. 

2. The man who is fit, and of whom the people approve, is the man whom 
Jehovah chooses. Joshua was a leader by training and character. Note 
that such men as David, Paul, Wesley, Moody, Lincoln, were honored by 
men and chosen of God. 

3. The divine is constantly working through the human, bringing pur- 
poses and promises to fulfilment. Our movements are divinely guided. 
A higher purpose is being woven in the warp and woof of our lives. Though 
we may need the decades of the future to see it, we are preparing for a 
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service, a leadership, a struggle, a victory which lies in the direct line of 
God's plans. "Only be strong and very courageous." The divine fails 
not. 

The Eternal Finger writes 
And, having writ, moves on. 

Israel Enters the Land of Promise: Joshua 3:5-17* 
1. critical 

For the complete account of crossing the Jordan we must read Josh. 
3:1 — 4:24. This is a good illustration of composite literary sources. 
Reading it as a continuous narrative, there is confusion. The Greek and 
Latin translators, feeling this, smoothed out some of the difficulties. Some 
of these are: the order for crossing (3:8; 4:5) when they are already on 
their way (3:6), or over (3:17); the command in 3:4 would prevent the 
condition in 3:17; the twelve stones from the river bed are to be placed 
where they encamp (4:3, 8, 12), but in 4:20 Gilgal is to be their resting- 
place, while 4:9 designates the river bottom. Clearly these perplexing 
phenomena are the result of an indifferent weaving together of sources. 
Yet the analysis of the section is by no means simple and little certainty 
can be attained as to details. Belonging to the late Judean source probably 
is the following: Joshua's command that the people sanctify themselves 
(3:1, 5), in preparation for entrance into Canaan (3:9, 10), guided by the 
ark and priests (3:11, 13); the rolling back of the waters (3:15); the 
crossing and the erecting of the memorial where they encamped (4: 1, 3, 6, 
■ja, 8b, 10a, n, 18). The spirit and linguistic peculiarities of the early 
Ephraimitic story are found in 3:2, 3, 12, 14; 4:4, 5, -jb, 8a, 20. It is 
noticeable that here the northern sanctuary is the place honored by the 
twelve stones. The priestly narrative is also in evidence, e.g., 3:7, 8, 
15&, 17; 4:9, 10b, 12-19. While it is unlikely that any one tradition has 
been preserved entire, the three strands have certain important features in 
common. All tell the story of the crossing, the ark borne by the priests 
leading the way, the memorial stones erected as witnesses. Thus, while 
there are variations, there is also a threefold witness to a remarkable pas- 
sage of the Jordan under divine guidance. How the passage was effected 
is not the matter presented so much as the fact. Lapse of years before 
the fact was crystallized in writing, and the personal and religious interests 
of the narrators^ will readily account for what divergence we find in the 
different documents. In addition to these three strands we find in such 
phrases as, "priests the Levites" (3:3, 4), "ark of the covenant of the 

2 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 13, 1907. 
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Lord" (3:11, 13), and the seven nations named in 3:10, the work of a 
Deuteronomic scribe. Noteworthy here and henceforth is the absence of 
all mention of the tabernacle and its elaborate furniture. 



n. EXPOSITOR? 

The people move from Shittim — six miles east of Jordan — where the 
anger of the Lord had been kindled against them because of false worship 
(Num. 25:1) and encamp beside the river. The length of their stay here 
is indefinite. As 3 : 2, "after three days," does not correspond to 1 : n and 
the tomorrow of 3:5 glides into today (3:6, 7), we find we have no chrono- 
logical sequence indicated. They may have been only a short time, they 
may, like a desert caravan, have waited some considerable period for the 
opportune moment. 

They must needs sanctify themselves before they start (3:5). No direc- 
tion is here given, but some simple primitive ceremony would suffice (cf. 
Exod. 19:14, 15). Sacrifice on the eve of an important day was quite 
common (Josh. 7:13; I Sam. 16:5). The working of wonders to the early 
peoples was one of the most patent proofs of deity. 

The ark (3:6), the construction of which is mentioned in Exod. 25 : 10 f., 
was the symbol of Jehovah's presence. In the wilderness and in battle 
it led the hosts (Num. 10:33 ff.), and it seems to have early assumed a 
magical significance (Sam. 4:3 ff.). The designation, "ark of the cove- 
nant," is peculiarly a Deuteronomic phrase (Deut. 10:8; 31:9, 25, 26), 
and here must be accredited to a scribe. The living God (3:10) is the 
source of life, the "I Am" of Exod. 3:14. His first providence for his 
people facing the Land of Promise, is to be but the foretaste of his constant 
and conquering presence. In him lies the ultimate cause of their coming 
yictories. Yet, as we learn from the sequel in Joshua and Judges, his 
victories are attained only through weary marches, strenuous struggles, 
and unflinching valor. The seven nations mentioned here form a rhetorical 
list, found frequently in the Old Testament (Deut. 7:1; 9:1; 11:3; 
20:17; Exod. 13:5; 23:23). They embrace the inhabitants of the 
land, small and great. Some, as the Perizzites and Girgashites, cannot 
be very definitely located. 

In vs. 11 the phrase, "the Lord of all the Earth," shows a strong mono- 
theistic conception. While Israelites from the time of Moses recognized 
that they must serve and worship Jehovah alone, the idea that he was the 
only and the all supreme God of the universe struggled slowly to birth. 
It is not until the days of the exile that we have the great classic on mono- 
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theism (Isa. 44:6-20), and thenceforth the all-supremacy of Jehovah is 
never lost sight of. 

The time of harvest (vs. 15) refers to the barley harvest, which matured 
in the month Nisan. This agrees with the flood time of the Jordan, and 
the Passover which was celebrated shortly after, on the fourteenth of Nisan 
(5 : 10). Adam is the modern ford of Damieh, which is about thirty miles 
up stream from Jericho, and situated near a narrow gorge of the river. 

In the crossing of the Jordan one feature stands out in undisputed 
light: that is, that the historians of the children of Israel were confident 
that the hand of Jehovah prepared their way and led them into the Promised 
Land. We miss, however, any statement as to the agency which God 
used in performing this wonder. Was there a strong east wind, which, as 
in the case of the Red Sea, rolled the waters back ? Was there a landslide 
similar to that which completely stopped up the river on December 8, 
1267, as many suggest? Did Joshua, from information derived from the 
spies who had crossed and recrossed in their trip to Jericho, lead the people 
across by means of a ford ? No hint is given. Tradition had long been 
busy with the divine significance of the event, and as the fathers had 
enlarged by the evening camp-fire on this memorable passage, the details 
which we sometimes crave had dropped out, and one word, Jehovah, was 
left to explain it all. And much as accurate details might gratify scientific, 
curiosity, they are not necessary here to support the religious certainty that 
the hand of Jehovah led his people across. 

in. APPLICATION 

1. The supremacy 0} Jehovah was one of the fundamental religious 
principles of the Hebrew mind. He was the living God of the whole earth. 
He controlled the national destiny of his people, giving them victory when 
faithful, or punishing them by defeat when they violated his requirements. 
The forces of nature were under his control. Good and evil, light and 
darkness, were the immediate offspring of his mind and will (Isa. 45:7)- 
Today in a more scientific age we make a careful study of secondary and 
natural causes, and sometimes are inclined to forget that behind law is 
the God of law who is the ultimate power in aE life. 

2. The primacy of religion follows as a corollary of the foregoing. If 
Jehovah is supreme then the relation of the individual to him is the most 
critical feature in human destiny. This has stamped every action and 
thought of the Jewish people. Priest and prophet, ark and temple, are the 
paramount features in their history. Their national literature itself is 
primarily religious, rather than historical. The same conviction is needed 
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today for the nation's well-being. In the face of great natural resources, 
luxurious living, and exaltation of natural law, God is sometimes omitted 
from our scheme of things. 

3. No barriers can stand before a united people led by Jehovah. The 
Red Sea, the Amalekites, the Jordan, all vanish. Intemperance, political 
corruption, commercial slavery, and social evil, war, etc., before a united 
Christian people can be overcome as certainly as were the difficulties faced 
by the Israelites. 

The Capture of Jericho: Joshua 6:8-2o 3 
1. critical 

That two accounts are here united is evident from the comparison of 
the following facts: the signal for capture is the command of Joshua in 
6:10, 16, 20a, while it is the trumpet blast in 6:5, 206; the saving of 
Rahab, in both language and idea, because she delivered the messengers 
(6:17, 25 [J]; cf. 2:18, 19 [J]), because she had hidden the spies who now 
identify her (6:22, 23 [E]; cf. 2:13-16 [E]); the march around the city, 
silent (6:10); a great trumpet-blowing, by the rearward rather than the 
priests, as the R. V. and A. V. render 6:9, 13. The J tradition may have 
narrated a surrounding of the city, seven days once each day, while E 
maintained that they encompassed the city seven times in one day. With 
J (probably late) and E (probably early) there are traces of still later 
redaction (as 6:2, 17). Separation, however, into component parts is far 
from easy at certain points. 

n. EXPOSITORY 

Jericho has been called the "city of Palms," and has been described as 
a "divine region," and "the pantry of Judea." The city which now lies 
two miles west of the ancient site has a population of only some 300 degen- 
erate inhabitants. In early times she was a stately, wealthy, walled city, 
centered in a fertile district, with a mild, moist climate, and a considerable 
population. Though walled, she was never able to stand a siege. Her 
people, as now, were always degenerates. No hero, no valorous deeds, 
ever seem to have adorned her page of history. Before the approach of 
every foe, as Bacchides, Aristobulus, Pompey, Herod, and Vespasian, her 
people either ignominiously fled or quickly succumbed. As one author 
well says, "that her walls fell down at the sound of Joshua's trumpets is 
no exaggeration, but the soberest summary of all her history." 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 20, 1907. 
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Preparations were carefully made; religious functions were faithfully 
performed, such as circumcision (5 : 2), Passover (5:10). The conquest was 
in fact a religious war, thoroughly organized (6:6,8; 5 : 13-15), to gain a God- 
promised possession. The seven trumpets, borne by seven priests, were 
of rams' horns, and were not only used for religious purposes, as today on 
certain occasions in the synagogue, but for secular purposes also. 

As this is a matter of warfare rather than meeting the elements of nature, 
we are not surprised to find the armed men leading, the ark following, then 
the multitude (6:7, 9, 13). 

The armed force is variously estimated. Josh. 4:13 (P 2 ) says forty 
thousand armed men passed over the Jordan. In Num. 26:51 (P), a very 
short time previous to this, there were numbered more than 600,000 men 
who were able to go forth to war (Num. 26:2). As in the immediately 
succeeding history we can find no evidence for such an army, probably 
the figures are overdrawn. Such a hostile army with an innumerable 
rearward following would be a sight to make any city in any age quake, 
to say nothing of the timid people in little Jericho. 

All the city is to be destroyed (vss. 17, 18). The victory is not for 
personal aggrandizement. It is conducted religiously and city, spoil, and 
people are separated to Jehovah. Hence, as to the primitive mind contact 
with anything belonging to deity was fraught with danger (cf. Uzzah 
touching the ark: II Sam. 6:6-11), the ban was for personal safety. This 
ban included the slaughter of all save Rahab and her house. This is akin 
to commands in Deut. 20:16-18, and what we already know of the char- 
acter of the book of Joshua suggests that this may not be an idealized 
narrative of history. Cruelty was not foreign to these people, and death 
there must have been in the struggle. The bloody commands to indis- 
criminate slaughter are explained in accordance with the genius of the 
records which express simply the later writer's conviction that these people 
were deserving of the direst destruction. 

We notice that Rahab's character has little to do with her deliverance. 
Morality was not linked with religion in early days. Even today they are 
sometimes divorced. The woman had given the cup of cold water and is 
not forgotten. Tradition says she became the wife of Joshua and a devoted 
follower of Jehovah. 

All through the story the author emphasizes the divine side. Yet there 
are found inadvertent touches which suggest another. The people of 
Jericho are already afraid (2:9); the city was straitly shut up (6:1), 
which, owing to her situation, means that her water supply was cut off, and 
dire results would soon follow. The army of Israel assumes a more 
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important place than the ark and priests ; it is represented as very numerous 
(40,000? 600,000 ?). Was this host of vigorous, capable, restless nomads 
inactive? Was there naught but a pageant? Josh. 24:11, "The men 
of Jericho fought against us," suggests a skirmish at least, perhaps a 
storming of the walls. No doubt in vs. 20 we deal with historic fact. Yet 
the story has preserved little but the religious side, and a one-sided view 
always loses the true perspective. Our usual picture is the tramp ! tramp ! 
tramp ! of a mighty multitude followed by a sudden collapse of the walls. 
This may not be the whole picture. A recent writer suggests the city walls 
may have been undermined during the first six days, hence the crash on 
the seventh. However, God has always used men for the accomplishment 
of his plans, and why should this host be inactive when there was at hand 
a service they might perform? Yet while it seems probable that the 
warriors were in active partnership with Jehovah, we gladly lend our ears 
to the teaching of this prophet of old when by a. vivid and picturesque 
illustration he drills into our minds his great religious thought, "The 
victory belongeth to the Lord." This was the fact he had in mind, which 
lent its color to the whole story, and which is the most important fact to be 
handed down to history. 

III. APPLICATION 

A comparison of the accounts of the invasion of Canaan as given in 
Joshua and in Judges is full of religious suggestiveness. In the former, 
as we have seen, all difficulties vanish by miracle, and God alone gives 
victory. In the latter the various tribes by slow and arduous conflict win 
their lands. It is not that one account is fiction and the other fact. It is 
that one looks at the significance of the history and the other at the process. 
Of course we must always fight our own battles and win our own victories. 
For civic righteousness, for social betterment, for a real Christianity as 
well as for individual character, we must labor, and the Lord's presence in 
the effort will only be discerned by faith. Yet when we look back, in the 
perspective of the years, we shall ever say, as the Hebrew history-preachers 
said, and as the men of faith have always said: It was not by our might. 
The walls of difficulty fell down before us by the grace of God. 

Caleb's Faithfulness Rewarded: Joshua 14: 6-1 5* 
1. critical 

Caleb's allotment is recounted three times in the Old Testament. An 
early Judean source, used in Judg. 1 : 20, gives a very brief account, which 
4 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 27, 1907. 
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finds no place for the activity of Joshua. This was later expanded and 
used probably by P in Josh. 15:13. The third and longest narrative is 
our present study (Josh. 14:6-20). This is a late Deuteronomic recast 
of E or JE. With the exception of "and concerning thee" (vs. 6), 
which is out of tune with the rest of the section (cf. vss. 8, 9, 12), and a 
redaction, it stands as a unit in its present form. Another question which 
ought not to be overlooked, inasmuch as it throws light on the composite 
character of the book, as a whole, is that of the conquest of Hebron. It is 
stated that that city was captured (10:36, 37), and that Joshua had driven 
out the Anakim (11:21). Both these sections belong to D. With this 
compare 14:15 (JE) and 15:14 (JE), as well as Judg. 1:20 (J), where 
Caleb has to take possession of the city. 

H. EXPOSITORY 

Caleb — the name means dog, and some would see in this a sign of 
early totemism amongst the Hebrews — is one of the interesting characters 
of Old Testament history, not merely because of his personality and 
achievements, but also because his nativity and his acquired relation to 
Judah give a strong hint of the composite character of the "twelve tribes of 
Israel." Strange as it may seem in the light of late Jewish exclusiveness, 
this faithful follower of the " God of Israel," like so many who played not 
unimportant parts in their early history (e.g., Othniel, Rahab, Ruth, 
Rechab, Heber, Uriah, and others), was a foreigner by birth and only 
grafted into the true stock. Much evidence for this is at hand. The 
lineage of Kenaz is traced back to Esau (Gen. 36: 11, 15, 42). The gram- 
matical form Kenizzite, used here and frequently (Num. 32:12; Josh. 15:17; 
Judg. 1:13; 3:9, n), is gentilic, thus clearly signifying foreign birth. 
The historian of the times of David recognizes this clan as distinct from 
Judah; Nabal was a Calebite (I Sam. 25:3), and the territory is separate 
from that of Judah (I Sam. 30:14). No doubt this clan becomes an 
important factor in Judah. Later writers speak of Caleb, not only as 
representative for Judah, in spying the land (Num. 13:6 [P]), and in 
dividing the land (Num. 34:19 [P]), but one even makes him a branch of 
Judah as by lineal descent (I Chron. 2:9, 18 f., 42 ff.). Probably at an 
early date the Caleb clan separated from the Kenizzite and moved north- 
ward from Mount Seir. In the time of Abraham the historian represents 
the Kenizzite as in the land (Gen. 15 : 19). The Calebites may have joined 
Israel early in her history. Caleb's hopeful account of the country may 
indicate a previous acquaintance with it and its peoples. The suggestion 
has been made that he settled Canaan from the south. This is by no 
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means impossible. His lineage, his lack of fear of the people, his absence 
from the story during the major part of the Israelitish journey, lend color 
to such a hypothesis. Hence we see an alien playing an important part 
in the early movements of a people who later became so intolerant of 
others (cf. Ezra 10:1-15). 

Our first actual acquaintance with this man is made in the person of 
the spy who brought back the good report of Canaan in the second year of 
the Exodus. In the appointment as spy (Num. 13:9); the effort to still 
the mutiny in the congregation after the report (Num. 14:6, 7); the 
inheriting of the promise (Num. 14:30, 38); passages all from the pen of 
the priestly writer — Joshua is the copartner in honor with Caleb. On the 
other hand, in the JE document (Deut. 1:36; Num. 14:24) to Caleb 
alone is the honor, and to him exclusively is the promise of entrance to 
Canaan made. Josh. 14:6-20 runs as though Joshua had not been of the 
spies. The statements of Josh. 14:8 — which can scarcely be attributed to 
humility on the part of Caleb in not claiming equality with the present 
leader (Josh. 14:9, ", 12) — are passing strange if the author were aware 
that Joshua had served and reported side by side with Caleb. Clearly we 
have two distinct, somewhat divergent, narratives, both of which, however, 
agree that Caleb made an early trip into southern Canaan and reported 
favorably. 

As a man he is one of the honored heroes of early days who has gained 
a place in the minds of later historians, but his deeds and personality are 
dim in the shadows of the past. He united his interests with those of 
Israel and became a follower of the God of Israel through personal choice. 
Personal conviction finds expression, though it be unpopular (14:7, 8). 
Dangers he is ready to face in his early life, and as an older man he has 
the same vigor of body and mind (vss. 7, n). He displays a tact and 
fine courtesy when he suggests to Joshua, "I will drive them out" (vs. 12). 
In craving this privilege we see an illustration of the spirit of the finest 
chivalry. But nothing does the narrative keep before us so systematically 
as that he wholly followed Jehovah his God (vss. 7, 8, 10, 12). 

Hebron and its environment, situated 22 miles south of Jerusalem on 
the highest part of the mountains of Judah, is his inheritance. All tradi- 
tions represent this as a very ancient city. Built seven years before Zoan 
is mentioned in Num. 13:22, Abram visited it and built there an altar 
(Gen. 13:18). Here were buried the three patriarchs and two of their 
wives (Gen. 49:30, 31; 50:13). The earlier name had been Kiryath- 
Arba, which etymologically would signify, "city of four," or, "four-fold 
city." Hebrew tradition, agreeing with this, called it the city of four, i. e., 
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four saints, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam, all of whom they claimed 
were buried there. The name here is interpreted as referring to a founder 
by the name of Arba. Today, called El-Khalil, and with a population of 
18,000 Moslems, it is venerated as one of their four sacred cities. 

The oath of Moses mentioned in vs. 9 refers no doubt to the promise 
in Num. 14:24. 

in. APPLICATION 

1. The value of a personal religious choice. — The old hero who chose 
Jehovah and became honored among the elect people speaks to us of the 
significance and opportunity of the individual. Not only the heirs of 
great religious traditions can enter the Promised Land, but others also 
whose own choice elects them. 

2. The perils of the man of faith. — Caleb has ten votes against him of 
the spies; the people murmur at his report; and in his old age he must 
meet the Anakim before he gains his inheritance. Every man and every 
movement whose social and religious insight is beyond that of the multi- 
tude must meet criticism, opposition, and the giants. 

3. The reward of faith is certain. — Caleb waited forty-five years for his 
reward. We are often impatient because reforms are long delayed and 
because progress seems so slow. Caleb's loyalty and patience will have 
Caleb's reward. 



